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VALUE AND THE SITUATION 


VERY philosophy of value depends on some simple, basic idea. 
Self-knowledge, pleasure, utility, duty, love, and power, to 
take familiar examples, call to our minds systems of thought and 
general attitudes toward experience which have played important 
parts in history. This suggests the possibility that our own age 
may have ideas to contribute which will throw light on the tradi- 
tional problems, and perhaps aid in the formulation of a new ethic. 
One such concept which seems worth exploring is that of the situa- 
tion. 

It is promising because it offers an objective value fact which is 
at the same time concrete and directly relevant to choice and con- 
duct. In this way, it escapes the great contemporary dilemma: 
either objective values which are remote, abstract, and unempirical, 
or concrete values which are relative and subjective because, being 
based on want and interest, they are dependent on the subject who 
affirms them. The consensus of opinion today is that values are 
relative and subjective; this is indicated, for instance, by the wide- 
spread use of such terms as value and interest interchangeably, and 
by a tendency to speak of sets of values as ideologies, with the im- 
plied reference to socially determined interests. The opinion is 
reasonable, when the problem is stated in terms of the alternatives 
indicated : wants, interests, and impulses on the one hand, and pale 
concepts which pretend to serve as norms on the other. If that 
were the choice, we would either have to begin with the crass facts 
of human behavior and somehow move on to pure values; or else 
start in the rarefied atmosphere of value and then try to climb 
down to good, solid fact. Faced by this choice, any sensible person 
would choose the solid facts. But both procedures are impossible, 
and what is needed to escape the dilemma is a fresh outlook. Some- 
thing of this outlook is provided by the situation, which enables us 
to understand how values are objective, as common men believe 
them to be, and at the same time concrete, specific, and inherent in 
the process of moral experience. 
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I. Tue Situation as A VALUE CATEGORY 


The concept of the situation, of course, is not entirely new. All 
those moralists of the past who realized that the present is a whole, 
and has the central place in the definition of good, were using it in 
some form. But it has not been actually formulated as a value 
concept. Recent thinkers, in particular, have missed it because 
they have thought of value in terms too abstract or partial. But 
when we consider values we are in the concrete sphere of action, 
and as soon as we begin to discuss action the question arises, What 
is an act? The answer to this question involves a reference to the 
actor or actors on the one hand, and to the circumstances which call 
forth action on the other. 

All action involves the contrast between real and ideal, aspects 
which have been allowed to fall apart in many ethical theories, 
though they go together in experience. Every account of value 
must recognize this contrast, and give some account of the relation 
between the terms. The fruitfulness of the concept of the situation 
is its ability to explain all three factors: the real, the ideal, and their 
relation. The real is the situation, in which human beings exist, 
and with which they have to deal somehow, as best they can; the 
ideal is the resolution of its incomplete and unsatisfactory aspects, 
toward which activity is directed; and the relation between these 
two is the drive toward completion which is in the actor, of which 
the removal of unsatisfactory conditions is the negative side. 

A situation includes both agents and circumstances, so action 
and the situation go together. The agent is faced by circumstances 
within the situation, and the act is his response to the problem they 
present. Through it the total situation, including both agent and 
circumstances, is changed in some way. There are three character- 
istics of the situation which make it important for the understand- 
ing of value: its unity, value potentialities, and problematic nature. 

The situation is one. It is a natural fact with a natural unity, 
not a construct made and existing only in the mind. It is not an 
assemblage of people, things, events, qualities and relations, pleas- 
ures, pains, and interests, combined in and by the perspective of 

some given individual. All these are among its constituents, but 
it is itself an independent unit. Its unity is constituted by a char- 
acteristic quality, which is unique in each situation, though when 
we describe it we must use words which do or might apply to other 
situations as well—words such as cheerful, dynamic, hostile, peace- 
ful, stimulating, competitive, and promising. 
Language recognizes its existence. We say of people, ‘‘They 
found themselves in an unusual situation, which afforded excep- 
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tional opportunities,’’ or, ‘‘His situation was desperate.’’ We do 
not deal with the universe at large; neither do we deal with single 
things, events, or persons in succession. We are always acting 
within a limited setting which includes various circumstances, and 
probably other actors in addition to ourselves. In this sense the 
situation, including both agent or agents and the circumstances 
confronting him or them, is the unit of experience. Moreover, it 
has value quality, as is suggested by such descriptive words as 
those above: cheerful, dynamic, and hostile. It is good or bad, 
never merely indifferent. é 

To say that we act within a situation, however, implies that there 
is scope for action, which aims at the realization or enjoyment of 
good, or at the elimination of evil. This scope is provided by the 
presence of value potentialities. Choice involves alternatives, and 
alternatives which are real possibilities, not merely ideas or 
imagined courses of action. We do not choose between ideas; if 
we did, action itself would take place in the imagination. Alter- 
natives for the agent are real not only because he is undecided at 
the outset, but also because there are potentialities in the circum- 


_ stances he has to deal with. It would be misleading to speak in 


such terms if the past determined that some potentialities must be 
realized, while the rest never could be. Wherever there is poten- 
tiality there is the possibility of various alternative determinations 
of what is still undeveloped. The actual steel is potential rails, 
knives, or motors; but which it will become remains undecided 
until it is settled by the demands of the market, the manufacturer 
who buys the steel, and the workers who mold, stamp, and finish it. 

So it is in action. The actual war contains the makings of fu- 
ture peace or recurrent conflict. The child may be guided in one 
of many directions by family and society, and choose one of many 
possible careers. The actual acquaintance is a potential friend. 
All these potentialities are properties of situations, not interpreta- 
tions of the facts added by an outside observer. They may be more 
or less loosely attached to the situations where they occur: the 
casual acquaintance made on a social occasion could, so far as one 
can judge, equally well have been met at some other time and place. 
But they are always ingredients in some situation. 

Finally, the situation is problematic, in that it calls for action 
and a resolution of the problem it presents. It contains an aspect 
of indeterminacy, as does everything which has a reference to the 
future; and this is true of its value character as well as other as- 
pects. But it is more than indeterminate; it presents the agent 
with a value problem. Language expresses this fact, too, as when 
we say, ‘‘The situation calls for action.’’ It is not enough to say 
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that the problematic character arises through the wants and de- 
liberations of the agent, through his interest in bringing about 
some desired result. It is inherent from the beginning in the situa- 
tion as a whole, a fact there for the agent to discover, whether he 
does so or not, and not a feature of his experience alone. It con- 
sists in an incompleteness, which has practical implications because 
there are present potentialities which may make possible its reso- 
lution. The choice of the agent is his decision as to how he will go 
about realizing the potentialities and resolving the problem. 

The incompleteness, however, may be of two different sorts. It 
may be negative—an absence of order, a deficiency of some quality 
whose presence would be good, a lack of fulfillment; or it may be 
a positive conflict between elements, the presence of an unsatisfac- 
tory quality or repressive order, the activity of a destructive force. 
Corresponding to these two sort of incompleteness, value situations 
fall into two main types: in some action aims at the removal of 
evil, while in others it is the pursuit and enjoyment of good. Some, 
of course, are mixed, and perhaps both good and evil are always 
present in some degree; but often the type is clear, and the goal is 
clearly negative or positive. There is always a discrepancy, which 
might even be called a conflict, between the goal which the agent 
envisages and the facts, where it is unrealized or only partly real- 
ized; such conflict is good, for it is not only a stimulus to, but an 
essential aspect of, all action. But conflict also contains two sub- 
types, one good and the other bad; for it is good so far as it is the 
pursuit of value, but it is bad when it is simply a clash of reason 
and brute force, ending perhaps in the frustration of reason and 
the triumph of force. Similarly, disorder may be rich with possi- 
bilities for the future, and a release from some restrictive order of 
the past; on the other hand, it may be the manifestation of a dis- 
ruptive force opposing order. 

In this respect, value situations differ from the theoretical in- 
quiries of science, which are all of one type. Removing an evil is 
a definite process, for the evil may be real, present, and experienced 
from the beginning; but refuting a scientific hypothesis is not a 
definite process, for if the hypothesis were experienced as false at 
the outset, it would not be hypothetical. The purpose of inquiry 
is neither to refute nor to prove, but to discover. Whatever its 
outcome, there is a gain in knowledge, and some satisfaction. Even 
if we learn that this strange thing is not an z, and not a y, we have 
established true propositions, no matter how confused and baffled 
we may otherwise remain. In other words, such inquiry is always 
pursuit of a good. Self-knowledge, on the other hand, may some- 
times be chiefly the removal of evil. 
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The real contains the basis for the ideal, which is always relative 
to a specific state of affairs. The good which action strives for is 
the completion of the situation, whose indeterminateness must be 
made determinate, and value potentialities actualized. The factual 
unity of the situation, whatever its initial character, must at the 
end be a significant value whole. The original unity may be good 
or bad, trivial or significant ; but the unity which action aims at is 
one which is good, important, and generally satisfying. If the 
initial situation is promising, the promise will be explored and 
turned into fulfillment; if it is dangerous, the danger must be met 
and security attained; if it is social, the initial sociability may be 
vaguely cheerful, and will gradually become focused in a definite 
activity, or given meaning in some other way. The initial charac- 
teristic quality is always developed, modified, or changed; but the 
changes are ones which the situation permits; they are not only 
relevant—they are continuous with and grow out of the data. The 
result will be a new characteristic quality and so, to a degree, a new 
situation—which, nevertheless, will be only the development of what 
was there at the outset. 

There is in man a drive toward completeness, through which he 
tends to develop the ideal latent in the real, and so to seek the ideal. 
Most of his wants are partial, whether they are predominantly bio- 
logical or cultural in nature. But the desire for completeness is 
not partial, though it expresses itself through particular impulses 
and habits. It is a desire of the whole individual, and is called 
out by the incompleteness of the situation in which he finds himself. 
Through it, the whole individual responds to the total situation. 

‘‘Completeness’’ perhaps suggests an impossible absolute. It 
is an absolute, if that means an end which remains constant through 
the manifold variations of interest in the individual. But it is 
not absolute in the sense of being a general and abstract unity, for 
the end is always the completion of a specific situation. In many 
cases this end is not attained, or only partially; our resolutions of 
problems often result in very imperfect value wholes. And per- 
haps a unity better than what we in fact achieve is always pos- 
sible. But that is no reason for saying that the end is impossible, 
in more than a relative sense, for we do attain real completions 
in action, even though they might have been better. Unless peo- 
ple are abnormal and cut off from reality, some of the relevant 
conditions of what they choose are realized in themselves and in 
the facts they have to deal with; there is a basis for the unities 
they aim at. The impossible, morally speaking, is only proved 
impossible by the event; it turns out that a man expected too much 
of himself, or chances that he considered worth risking went against 
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him, or an unforeseen event prevented the result that was his goal. 
No one chooses the absolutely impossible, and the possible is only 
removed by more or fewer conditions from realization. The prac- 
tically possible shades off into the practically impossible. If we 
knew enough, as we never do, we could mark the division. But 
even then, the effective limits of human effort would be marked by 
an area rather than a line; and the size of the area would depend 
on the limit of effort which we are capable of putting forth, which 
can not be precisely stated in advance. 


II. THe CRITERION OF VALUE 


The final locus of value is the situation. Two parts of this state- 
ment call for explanation. First, the meaning of the term ‘‘value’’ 
must be indicated; and second, the properties must be described, 
through which a situation embodies or acquires value. 

The value meant is primarily the concrete good. The term 
‘‘value’’ has three senses which are important for philosophy, of 
which this is only one. 1. There are the relatively stable values of 
individuals and groups, which are embodied in laws, religious ob- 
servances, political and economic institutions, family organization, 
and codes of all kinds. They are based on habit and custom, and 
represent the wisdom of society and its members, gained painfully 
through experience, in the effort to find the best solution for the 
problems presented by the circumstances of life. These historical 
values are justified by their results, and are gradually modified as 
conditions change and call for new modes of conduct in meeting 
them. They vary from one society to another, and change within 
a single society; yet they have a degree of permanence, and with- 
out them individual and collective life would lack continuity and 
identity. 2. There are the universal values, which often can only 
with difficulty be distinguished from the particular forms they 
assume in the institutions and practices in which we try to embody 
them. They are the qualities that are fundamental to the very 
structure of action, because it is inherently purposive and creative, 
no matter what the specific circumstances under which it occurs. 
They are the qualities which must always have their due place if 
action is to be successful, though they can never be entirely sup- 
pressed: things like liberty, justice, and love. To deny their ex- 
istence is to deny that action has a general structure, at least one 
that is relevant to value. 3. There are the fully concrete, real- 
ized goods of experience, unique in every situation of life. Con- 
crete value is reality itself, which is experienced as good and satis- 
fying. It is different on every occasion for precisely that reason. 
This value is an integral aspect of the experienced world, and as 
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that world is temporal and changing, so is the value different from 
one occasion to the next. 

Of these three, the concrete good is the most important, because 
the concrete is the basis of the abstract, and the other types of 
value are relatively abstract. It is the concrete good which is 
the subject of the present discussion. However, the statement that 
the situation is the locus of value is intended without limitation, 
and a complete theory would have to show how it holds of universal 
and historical values as well. It would have to show how universal 
values such as liberty and justice are generic to the situation and 
the act, so far as these have value. And it would have to show 
how historical values are patterns which are repeated from one 
situation to another, throughout the period in which these values 
are held by individuals or groups. This will not be attempted 
here. However, the three kinds of value may all be illustrated by 
the single example of liberty or freedom. 

We may understand by freedom, first, an ultimate value: the 
ability actively to participate in and contribute to the situation, 
whatever it may be, according to capacity. When men demand 
and fight for freedom, this is what they want. It is a good as well 
as a right; and the good is the basis of the right. Secondly, there 
are freedoms in the plural: freedom of contract and enterprise, 
freedom of worship, freedom to marry whom one pleases, freedom 
to hold political office. These are often stated in the negative 
form, as freedoms from some restriction, which is how our society 
still largely thinks of them; but they also represent positive ways 
of living, which is what historical, social values always are. Under 
certain historical conditions, a given set of such freedoms is good, 
for they strengthen the group and add to the effectiveness and well- 
being of the individuals; under other conditions, they may cease 
to be good and become bad, and then it is time to change them. 
Finally, every act so far as it is unhindered and successful consti- 
tutes a unique release of energy and is accompanied by a sense of 
specific accomplishment; and this may appropriately be termed 
the consummation of concrete freedom at that moment. 

Turning now to concrete value, so far as any situation has this, 
it is to that extent intrinsically complete and sufficient. Let us 
call this concrete value ‘‘sufficiency.’’ Sufficiency characterizes 
total situations, not individual interests or separate objects. The 
valuer experiences satisfaction, but that is not the only condition 
of value, for the whole situation must embody the qualities in which 
he takes satisfaction. Three principal qualities or characteristics 
together constitute the meaning of sufficiency, and their presence 
in a situation renders it concretely good. 
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There is, first of all, a quality that is enjoyed and satisfying 
in itself. The number of such qualities is limitless, though it in- 
cludes only a selection from the totality. Situations are busy, 
challenging, contented, promising, ceremonial, dynamic, and so on. 
Each is characterized by a pervasive, dominant quality, which 
belongs to the situation as a whole, and not merely to the experi- 
ence of the valuing individual or individuals in it. We may find 
nature peaceful, harmonious, or thrilling, and these qualities are 
present in the natural scene, as much as in our experience of it. 
It is because the scene is restful that we feel relaxed. We work at 
a practical problem, and are happy because the work is satisfying. 
Of course, nature may be dangerous and hostile, or work baffling 
and frustrating, too; in such cases the quality is not satisfying, 
and the situation is not sufficient, though it may be resolved later. 
Again, when people engage in a common activity it is not his own 
individual task that each enjoys, but rather that task as part of the 
total social activity in which all participate. The quality per- 
vades the whole activity, and each experiences it because he belongs 
to and is a part of what is going on. It may be relatively simple 
or complex, but it must be the kind of property that can charac- 
terize a complex totality; it could not, for example, be a color, 
which belongs to one surface, or a sound, which comes from a single, 
definite source, or some other sense datum. It is a value quality, 
and it is emotionally felt. 

The second element in sufficiency is the presence of order or 
pattern. Quality is not enough. The members of a mob share a 
quality of feeling, such as anger or excitement, and the whole situ- 
ation is colored by it, so that it is natural and proper to speak 
of ‘‘the angry mob,’’ collectively as well as distributively. But 
the experience of the members has only a minimum of value, for 
the unity is that of duplication and dead homogeneity. It may be 
exciting for the moment to belong to a mob, but it is not satisfy- 
ing, because the feeling or attitude that holds it together induces 
uniformity and repetition, and discourages variety, difference, and 
initiative. Pattern provides the way the various individuals and 
entities who are components of the situation participate in its 
characteristic quality. Social institutions, for example, are ways 
in which the members of the group are related to carry on its 
various activities and share in its aims. But, also, a man living 
alone will produce and maintain order for its own sake. He will 
assign places to things, and keep them in their places, even though 
his possessions are so few that their arrangement serves no useful 
purpose. Order is satisfying in itself. It is present in the rela- 
tion of one human being to nature, for any natural scene forms 
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a pattern, and enjoyment depends both on the composition of the 
scene and the specific relation of the observer to it. It might be 
said that since order is itself a complex quality, the point made 
here is the same as the first. But there is a difference, for while 
it is true that a specific order is a complex quality, order is struc- 
tural and relational. Where there is structure there must be some- 
thing that is structured, and order is associated with a particular 
qualitative content, and the things that exemplify it, in the situa- 
tion. Qualities which are not or can not be associated with order 
have little value. 

Quality and order together give unity and variety to the situa- 
tion. 

But a quality is not satisfying if it is imposed from without, 
no matter how complete the pattern through which it is embodied. 
Full intrinsic value requires, finally, that the order and variety 
originate in the situation itself. This third property may be called 
autonomy. It is here that the elements of enjoyment and freedom 
enter, and they go together. If the valuers are to achieve satis- 
faction, they must take up and positively evaluate what they ex- 
perience, make choices, and act in such a way as to complete the 
situation, identifying themselves with it and so adding to it, or 
reconstructing it in order to make it. more satisfactory. Enjoy- 
ment implies freedom, in the sense of spontaneous activity, and 
freedom always carries with it some enjoyment or satisfaction ; 
imposed enjoyment, and imposed value, are contradictions in terms. 
It is true that enjoyment may be relatively passive; but this is 
because it is limited from within by the habits, inertia, or stupidity 
of the valuing subject, not because it is imposed from without. 
The individual may be conditioned by society to act in certain 
ways; but until the patterns are assimilated and become a part of 
him, he neither thinks, feels, nor values in the proper sense, in 
social terms. | 

But autonomy, as the term is used here, is a property of total 
situations, and so goes beyond individuals. It means that a situa- 
tion is not completely good unless the quality and pattern it mani- 
fests have as their source all the valuers within it, and that it is 
better the closer it approximates to this state. It therefore relates 
the value subject and the concrete object of value. Autonomy is 
thus the critical condition of the value criterion, for it introduces 
the satisfaction of a subject into the concept of concrete value, 
and at the same time goes beyond it to the object. This double 
réle is necessary just because concrete value is definable neither in 
terms of individual experience alone, nor in terms of objects alone. 
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The situation includes both, and autonomy is a property of the 
situation. 

In a social situation, each valuer must evaluate for himself, if the 
situation is to be completely autonomous. This implies that the 
authority which imposes order can be only the authority of the 
situation itself, and of the problem which it presents for solution, 
not the arbitrary will of any person. The division of functions 
which the situation entails is then finally determined by the nature 
of the activity, rather than by any single individual or subgroup 
—although some of those functions may, of course, be directive in 
character. Autonomy implies that the rights of every individual 
should be respected, that he is a free agent. But in a social situa- 
tion individuals have more positive relations to each other than 
what is implied by right and respect; and autonomy as an ideal 
means a positive solidarity. Respect and solidarity together result 
in reciprocity of action. This is the difference between freedom 
and slavery, for in a free society the pattern of human relations 
provides the medium for mutual communication and interaction 
between the members, while in a slave society, although a quality 
may be shared, and the sharing of it may take place in an orderly, 
organized manner, nevertheless the end and way of life are imposed. 
Order which is imposed from without is repressive and tends to 
stagnation. But spontaneous order is a release of energy; people 
order themselves in relation to an activity which calls for a defi- 
nite pattern and organization. Where there is autonomous, free 
activity, a natural order is generated, and the result is action that 
is two-way and mutual, and at the same time effective and dis- 
ciplined. Such action can occur in many kinds of situation, under 
favorable conditions—family life, factory production, scientific 
research, common worship, carrying on a political campaign, the 
playing of games, the harvesting of crops, the production of a 
drama or rendition of a symphony. 

Not all situations are social, however, if we define ‘‘social’’ to 
mean the presence of more than one human valuer. For instance, 
the activities involved in satisfaction of hunger or pursuit of 
knowledge are not social when we carry them on alone, even though 
they may always contain cultural factors which differentiate them 
from purely biological activity. There are many types of situa- 
tion in which one individual is related to nature or other non-hu- 
man aspects of the world about him. A man may enjoy solitary 
walks or other occupations in country or city. He may find happi- 
ness in the isolated pursuit of his business as farmer or mechanic, 
scientist or artist or laborer. These situations, like all others in 
human life, have social origins and implications, and they would 
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be inconceivable apart from the social fiber that runs through 
them. Nevertheless, in an important sense they are individual, 
some more so than others. In such situations, autonomy means 
that the single valuer evaluates and acts so that the situation is 
completed in such a way as to realize the value potentialities con- 
tained in it, whether this means the production of order, the reali- 
zation of beauty, the creation of goods from materials at hand, or 
something else. 

But the realization of autonomy is limited in two ways: by the 
immaturity of valuers, and by the passivity of matter. So far as 
anyone is unable to recognize the problem that is there, or refuses 
to accept it, a fully autonomous social situation is impossible, and 
an element of personal authority may enter, constraining the ac- 
tions of someone.. This happens when there are individuals in- 
volved who are not capable of valuing independently, as with chil- 
dren. We try to minimize the element of authority, and show the 
child why a certain act is reasonable or good; but discipline can 
not be eliminated entirely, because the powers of judgment in the 
child are only partly developed. In an analogous way, the pres- 
ence of irrational factors in individual personality necessitates the 
authority of reason. Also, the existence of matter, in the old 
sense of what is passive and can take on but not initiate form, 
necessitates the imposition of order; this introduction of form into 
matter is art. The ideal, however, is the completion of the situa- 
tion by the realization of value; and since autonomy is an element 
in value, the ideal requires that the autonomy of a situation be as 
great as the nature of that situation permits. ' 

To sum up, it is the situation which has value and is valued, 
primarily. The criterion is triple—quality, order, and autonomy. 
So far as these three attributes are present, the situation is good. 



















III. PRESENT AND FuTURE 














There is a notorious difficulty in the discussion of intrinsic 
value. Anything which is finally good must be immediately ex- 
perienced as good; but what is immediately experienced is an in- 
dubitable fact, which can not be denied, and therefore can not be 
affirmed either, in any way open to question or analysis. Then is 
the definition of value in terms of the sufficient present more than 
the statement that every situation is as good as it is, and in its own 
way? It is true that there is direct enjoyment of present experi- 
ence; but this is not enough to define good, for it offers no means 
of discriminating between enjoyments. Yet any definition of good 
which says more than that every experience has its own indefinable, 
enjoyed quality, would seem to be incompatible with the notion 
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of sufficiency, because it would involve a reference beyond the 
present. 

We are faced by a dilemma. Either a sufficiency which is not 
critical enough to be valuable, or a value which is not enough 
within the present to be a single, sufficient whole. On the one 
hand, all activity is present; you can not escape from the present 
situation, and so all value, instrumental as well as final, must be 
located there. On the other hand, any situation points to the fu- 
ture and contains the past; nothing but pure feeling and sensation 
could be restricted entirely to the present moment. And both 
alternatives seem to be true. If we ask, What is A doing? the 
answer may be that he is discussing politics, playing tennis, as- 
sembling a motor, enjoying a concert. But while these activities 
are present, examination would show some reference to other times, 
no matter how completely he is absorbed in them. He is acting 
in terms of the uses of the motor, or saving his strength for the 
next game of tennis, or thinking of the future policy of the coun- 
try, or of how he would play the music he is now hearing. On 
the other hand, it may be that he is acting for the future—planning 
an expansion of his business, saving for old age, studying for an 
examination, or planting his crops. But although they are di- 
rected toward future goals, these activities are present, and he 
would not engage in them unless they gave him satisfaction now. 
To say that the good is the sufficient present, then, appears to be 
either tautologous or false; it tells us nothing but what must be 
true. 

The dilemma, however, is specious, for an act has stages, and its 
consummation is relative to the earlier of them, and so is not merely 
immediate. The sufficiency is a response to an insufficiency, and 
is unique not only because of its intrinsic quality, but also because 
it is relative to the other parts of the situation, which are them- 
selves unique; it is the solution of that particular problem and no 
other, the satisfaction of that need, the release of that tension. Be- 
cause of this, it can be significantly examined and criticized with 
reference to its relevance and adequacy. 

Not all problems are solved; experience is not always a story 
with a happy ending. The problematic situation set by hunger 
may end with an empty stomach instead of a square meal; the dis- 
covery of injustice may end in defeat or resignation, instead of 
the righting of a wrong. Not all problems are even soluble. The 
question is not whether things are gradually getting better, or may 
do so, as the meliorist believes, but whether there is always a so- 
lution for the present problem, here and now. The answer seems 
clearly negative. Describe it as you will, there is an element of 
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evil in existence, which sometimes thwarts the best effort and intent 
of the agent. But when a problem is soluble it is significant to 
ask what is the best solution for it. This is the question which 
leads us to formulate criteria of value. And the definition of in- 
trinsic good given above is significant because it states not merely 
a given fact, but something that may be aimed at, and attained or 
missed. 

The existence of the problematic introduces the element of 
choice into valuation, and with it a reference to the future. But 
to say that the situation presents the agent with a problem may 
appear to eliminate choice from his act, except in a superficial sense. 
He can, it seems, at most select from among the value potentialities 
given by the situation, and even this choice disappears, since he 
ought to choose the possibility which promises the greatest value; 
the situation determines everything. This, however, is not really 
the case, and there is choice between both means and ends in action. 
First, there is choice of means; and we choose our means for their 
suitability and effectiveness in relation to the end. I am econ- 
fronted by the possibilities of buying a book or a hat. I buy the 
book, not simply because I happen to want a book, but because I 
am engaged at the time in the study of a certain subject, which I 
hope this particular book will throw light on. If I had been about 
to go on a trip, I would have bought the hat instead. But there 
are various possible solutions to one problem, and in choosing one, 
as more suitable than the others to his nature and capacities, the 
agent chooses ends as well as means. The potentialities given in 
the situation are partly indeterminate, leaving scope for the crea- 
tive choice of the individual to determine them. We also choose 
ends when we exercise our option of entering or not entering a 
situation, or decide which of two situations to participate in. Such 
elections are like the choice between possible careers; there are 
alternatives, but once having made our decision, we must accept 
the discipline and way of life that the career of our choice demands. 
Once having entered, we must accept the conditions which the situ- 
ation imposes. In one respect, it is true, we do not choose to enter 
situations: we find ourselves in them, and deal with them as well 
as we can. We are in the world; we do not choose to be here, and 
neither do we choose where to be. At the same time, to continue 
living is itself a choice. And the resolution of the situation in 
which we find ourselves frequently involves our choosing to enter 
another—although in other cases we are simply swept on into a 
new set of circumstances—and in so choosing, we show by our act 
that we prefer the ends and values which that situation represents. 
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Choice between alternatives exists in connection with both ends 
and means. 

Under utilitarian influence, we tend to think of moral choice as 
analogous to the purchase of goods at a shop counter. We examine 
the articles on display carefully before deciding which to take, for 
we can buy only one thing. Or our thought may reflect a differ- 
ent heritage; we think of ourselves as standing at the parting of 
roads which lead off into the distance in different directions. 
Finally, we make up our minds and start off down one road. Ac- 
cording to some moralists, once you have chosen your road, you can 
never retrace your steps; a real choice is irrevocable. According 
to others, it is possible to turn back and start over again, although 
that means trouble and loss of time. We would have a better fig- 
ure if we imagined ourselves confronted by some raw material, 
which was to be worked up into a product, although this analogy 
is inadequate, too. 

The economic analogy is faulty, for it leaves out of account most 
of the factors which determine us to choose this rather than that. 
It is not so much the attractions of the competing goods that decide 
us as considerations that are not represented on the counter at all. 
What we buy depends primarily on our relations to the world, and 
the suitability of commodities with reference to our situation; but 
the analogy fails to explain why one thing is better than another, 
merely suggesting that different things vary in attractive power. 
The figure of the roads is misleading because our final choices are 
of principles, not courses of action. The figure confuses the con- 
stant and the variable; our actions, though determined by fixed 
principles, must always be relative to the circumstances, and these 
we can not foresee. Our objective is not at the end of a road, be- 
cause there are no finished roads into the future. Raw material, 
on the other hand, does at least suggest the concepts of matter and 
form; and these are relevant, for conduct is the discovery and 
realization of potencies present in the given facts. And this anal- 
ogy conveys correctly the fact that in a value situation there is 
always something to be done; the experience of value is never 
merely enjoyment or contemplation. On the other hand, it fails 
to make clear that the realization of value is a participation in 
rather than simply action upon; nor does it show that the situation 
indicates in a positive manner the direction and form action is to 
take, instead of limiting it negatively, as matter does. 

But although there are real alternatives in the situation, the 
difficulty stated, in the dilemma remains, for often choice is not — 

merely directed at a later phase of the present act, but refers to 
a course of action extending far into the future. This brings us to 
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the question of means and ends, for if the present points to the 
future, it would seem to do so through the use of means. . But the 
place of means in action is not clear, for if the present becomes 
instrumental to the future the ideal of sufficiency is false; on the 
other hand, if the present is an end in itself, the use of means seems 
superfluous or entirely inexplicable. 

It will be recalled that a distinction was made above between 
acts which aim at the removal of evil, and those which aim at posi- 
tive goods. Sometimes we act in order to eliminate an obstacle, 
remove a danger, satisfy a sheer want such as hunger, stamp out 
a disease, or in general in order to remove dissatisfaction. In these 
cases our object is survival or security. At other times we plan 
and act in order to achieve a positive good—cement a friendship, 
increase community action, discover a truth about man or nature, 
produce something of intrinsic value. 

When we act for the sake of survival or security, means, and the 
most effective ones to be had, are clearly desirable; and it is here 
that the distinction between means and ends is sharpest. The act 
takes place only for the sake of the end, and we use the means only 
in order to attain it. If it were not necessary to kill a dangerous 
snake, to establish immunity to disease, destroy prejudice, or clear 
the slums, we would not use the stick or gun, the hypodermic needle, 
the propaganda campaign, or the law courts; and as soon as the 
end is achieved we discard them. In such instances, means and 
end are external to one another within the act, which, if successful, 
ends in quiescence. When the danger to life is removed, the agent 
ceases to act, if his object was simply to remove that danger, and 
the next action will be a fresh start. The animal kills its prey; 
having done so, and satisfied its hunger, it goes to sleep. But 
it may be that the means do not lead to the end, the prediction 
within the act to success. The animal leaps, but misses its prey, 
the anti-toxin fails to take, the argument does not destroy the preju- 
dice. Then the act as a whole becomes a means to the end, which 
is now removed into the future. The animal goes on a hunt, the 
reformer enters a campaign, the patient undergoes a series of in- 
jections. The problem was not solved; because the first act did 
not end in success, it becomes the first step in a series which is 
more or less well organized into a plan of action. And the series 
occurs only because it was not possible to accomplish the end within 
the compass of a single act. 

But so far as means and end within the act become related in 
such a way that the means take on the character of the end, and 
become good in themselves, and the end is inconceivable apart from 
the means, the act has intrinsic value. This is the case, for instance, 
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in the arts. The musician does not learn to play his instrument 
and then stop after he has learned; he does not want to learn so 
that he can have that task behind him. Once he has mastered the 
instrument, or rather so far as he has done so, he goes on playing; 
the more he overcomes the obstacle, the more he plays. The dis- 
tinction between the exercises he performs in order to acquire the 
necessary technique, and the actual musical activity, is progres- 
sively overcome; and the learning becomes good in itself, although 
it is attended by disappointments and frustrations. The writer 
who has ‘‘solved’’ a problem does not stop writing, but goes ahead; 
this is just what the solution means. In such cases, the biological 
analysis in terms of tension and release, need and satisfaction, is 
likely to be misleading, for the relation between the stages is not 
so external as it suggests; the last stage is not satiety or exhaus- 
tion, but a form of functioning that tends to perpetuate itself be- 
cause it is intrinsically good. So action has two forms; it is either 
the pursuit of an end, or a kind of functioning which goes on when 
or so far as that end is realized. And the pursuit of an end can 
itself be intrinsically good. 

When we aim at removal of evil, means and end are external. 
When means and end are internal, we aim at good. But there is a 
third possibility : it might be that when we aim at good, means and 
end are external, too. To locate value within the act and situation 
is to deny this third possibility. It is to hold that the pursuit of 
good is itself good, and that when we appear to be aiming at a good 
that lies simply outside or beyond the act, we are really eliminating 
evil instead. The pursuit of a positive end is itself functioning. 

This explains how we can plan and act with reference to the 
future, even though the present is good. There are two kinds of 
planning and prediction, one which occurs within a single act, the 
other extending over a series of acts. Within a single act the pro- 
gression from problem to solution involves prediction in the ‘early 
stages, and verification and consummation at the end. But we 
also try to foresee what will happen in the relatively distant future, 
days, months, or years later, and act accordingly. The legislator 
tries to mediate a dispute between his colleagues; but this problem 
is only a minor step in his campaign for social legislation. The 
scientist works out a detail of apparatus which he intends to use 
months later in a crucial experiment; the working out of the detail 
is itself a problem which involves calculation and prediction, but it 
is incidental to the long-range planning of his investigation. The 
first type of planning presents no difficulty, since the plan is exe- 
cuted within the practical present of a single, intrinsically good 
act. But in the second, too, the planning is an integral part of a 
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good activity and so is itself good, although the execution waits on 
the future. Instead of being a means to future satisfaction, it is 
an aspect of present action which, because it is constructive and 
creative, has a future reference, and yet is an end in itself. The 
act is not a want and a tension, trying to satisfy and so eliminate 
itself ; the act is itself a release of energy. 

The types of action may be arranged in a series. At one ex- 
treme will be those which aim at the removal of evils, in which 
means and end must be relatively separate; at the other are those 
in which the means are part of the end, and the act tends to per- 
petuate itself because it is intrinsically good, or give rise to other 
situations which are essentially continuations. The places of vari- 
ous kinds of activities on the scale are not absolutely fixed, it is 
true. Almost anything can become an end in itself. For example, 
although man has usually hunted in order to satisfy his hunger, 
for some hunting has become a sport with no basis in biological 
needs, and there have been times when men have slaughtered ani- 
mals and birds in vast numbers, for the sheer pleasure of killing 
them. Also, the pursuit of money can become an end in itself. 
On the other hand, any activity can become a mere means. Art 
‘ean become a dull routine which is endured only because it leads 
to an economic reward, and love a pastime to escape from boredom. 
Nevertheless, there are many activities whose nature as ends or 
means is fairly clear, and which we know to be perverted when their 
- proper character is changed. 

In between, however, is a middle ground of activities which are 
not so clearly of one type or the other. How we regard them will. 
depend on our philosophy, for our attitude toward them is not so 
predominantly determined by the nature of the activities them- 
selves as it is at the extremes. They are the actions which consti- 
tute most of our human intercourse in society; they include the 
activities of family life, economic production, religious observance, 
education in the schools, and the various forms of governmental 
activity. Now to some extent these too are necessarily of the na- 
ture of means; society through its institutions tries to eliminate 
disease, provide security against want, and abolish illiteracy. But 
many can become intrinsically good, if men want to make them so. 

Which character they have depends on whether we consider the 
situations in which we find ourselves as sources of private satisfac- 
tion, to be exploited as far as possible in order to increase our ad- 
vantage and decrease our insecurity in the face of our fellows, or 
as opportunities for participation and positive action. The ideal 
of sufficiency implied in the second attitude could, of course, be used 
merely as a methodological principle of action: act as if the situa- 
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tions of experience could be resolved into harmonious unities. But 
it would be foolish to act on this rule if the world did not actually 
contain situations with potentialities of unity. If they were simply 
constructions made by each agent from his own perspective, the 
best rule to follow would be, rather, compromise and adjustment of 
interests among the various parties concerned. Effective action 
according to the idea of sufficiency is possible only on the belief that 
the world is not simply an aggregate of individuals and competing 
interests struggling for survival and domination, but that nature 
contains a principle of value which is embodied in the situation. 
That it does is implied by common forms of speech, as when we say, 
‘‘The situation contains possibilities.’’ 

What we want is completion of the situation. Now, every situa- 
tion is finite; and so the value latent within it is finite too. It is 
limited -not only by the existence of other situations, but also be- 
cause its resolution involves choice and exclusion, since one order 
and quality exclude others: that might have been realized. The 
unique perfection of which it is capable would be a full release of 
the energies latent within it; for if the expression is properly under- 
stood, as implying order and discipline, value can be termed a re- 
lease of energy. It is sufficient only when this occurs. 

It may be doubted whether sufficiency is ever completely real- 
ized. In most cases, at any rate, it is only more or less closely ap- 
proximated. For usually only some of the potentialities of the 
situation are developed, with the result that the quality realized is 
not of the best, the order is unsuitable or incomplete, or autonomy 
is only partial. Moreover, if the limitations of the present are 
not recognized, the value it has will be taken for a perfection it 
lacks, and the experience, supposed to be better than it actually 
is, will lose in goodness simply because it is mistaken. Such exag- 
geration of value occurs because of the intensity of the present, 
or because of habit, inertia, or lack of imagination. But the feel- 
ing of satisfaction alone, whatever its cause, is not sufficiency ; feel- 
ing is only one ingredient in the sufficient present. Feelings may 
be deceptive through their intensity, or through unusual condi- 
tions of familiarity or novelty in their objects; and the confusion 
of good with better or of bad with worse, the commonest error of 
valuation, is due in large part to their influence. 

In this connection, three kinds of dissatisfaction and satisfaction 
may be distinguished, with corresponding grades of good. The 
first has to do with simple adaptation to a situation on the basis of 
partial needs and interests; here the good is limited because only 
a small part of our nature is engaged. Then there is the activity 
and satisfaction of something approaching our total developed na- 
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tures as we are at a given time, which some situations call forth; 
this is better than the first. Finally, there is a need in us which, 
no matter how comfortable we may be, stirs us at least faintly to 
look for further value potentialities in ourselves and the circum- 
stances in which we are placed. To this need there corresponds 
another kind of satisfaction which, when it is attained, gives ex- 
perience the highest quality of all. For every situation is unique, 
and contains its own possibilities, which call for creativeness and 
new powers in ourselves. Therefore the dominant quality of the 
best situations always has something of growth and striving about 
it; and it also points beyond itself to the future, even when it is 
most complete in the present. 

The question whether one situation is positively better than 
another can never be answered with complete assurance, unless we 
have participated in both; and even then the answer is often diffi- 
cult. We can see that certain situations in our experience are 
significant and others trivial, some good and others evil; but to 
balance the familiar satisfactions of attained good in one against 
the promising dissatisfactions of another is not so easy. And when 
we try to compare our satisfactions with those of others very dif- 
ferent from ourselves, either contemporary or past, the question 
becomes hopeless. We can sometimes see that one situation is bet- 
ter than another in a negative sense—in one, certain basic evils 
such as dictatorship, ignorance, hunger are absent, in the other they 
are present—though the real significance of even this much is often 
doubtful, for when hunger is gone we may fail to see greater but 
less obvious evils which remain or increase, such as subtle forms of 
selfishness or of a drive for power. But a judgment of positive 
value must always be dubious, for it may be made on either of two 
grounds, neither of which can safely support it. 

First, one situation may be said to be better than another be- 
cause the individuals in it are doing better things than those in the 
other, things that bring them closer to the goal of human progress. 
But the goal of human effort is not a hypothetical state of affairs 
that lies at the end of a long series of stages of development. The 
goal is unique in each situation and each act. Therefore it can 
never be quite identical for the individuals in any two situations; 
and if we compare two societies, neither economic institutions, nor 
art forms, nor family relations, nor any other aspect of life, will be 
the same. Such differences will not warrant a comparative judg- 
ment, for we can not tell simply on this basis which way of life 
gives the more complete present. Second, one situation may be 
said to be better than another because, while the individuals in 
both are doing the same kind of thing, in one they are doing it more 
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perfectly, embodying the same value more completely. But while 
many similarities between situations exist, it is never safe to con- 
clude that we are doing the same things better than other people 
in other circumstances have done them, because it is not certain how 
far we really are doing the same things at all. For we classify in 
terms of our own experiences and purposes, and we tend to see in 
the actions of others what would be interesting or important to 
ourselves. Because of this, it is always possible that the similari- 
ties we see are only superficial and incidental. What we see 
from our own perspective may not be the essence, and so a com- 
parative judgment is again endangered. Therefore the question, 
which of two situations is better, does not have a final, demonstrable 
answer in the human perspective. The answer depends on compari- 
son of realized value with the objective value norm. But it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at, for each situation must first be independently com- 
pared with the norm, to determine its relative sufficiency ; each must 
be evaluated primarily in terms of its own problem, and the relative 
success with which it is solved. Only then can the two be com- 
pared with each other. But such comparison is difficult when we 


are not ourselves participants. 


Yet we must often choose and act in such a way that our actions 
imply a comparative judgment, even when we refuse to formulate 
it. This fact has sometimes been interpreted to mean that finite- 
ness is evil and time unreal. Everything is good in a unique way, 
it is said; but everything is also bad, in comparison with perfec- 
tion. And our preferences, based on practical necessity, arise from 
our limitations as finite creatures—from the point of view of the 
whole and eternity, they disappear. The true meaning of choice, 
however, is that time is not only real but significant for values, 
which can be realized only through the acts, interactions, and some- 
times conflicts of individuals. To make choices sound, the impor- 
tant thing is to keep the eye fixed on the present situation and the 
standard of good, rejecting what is incompatible with the first, 
and judging bad what conflicts with both. The mistake lies in 
beginning with comparison, instead of ending with it. 


IV. THE UNIT oF VALUE 


There is a unit of value, and it is related to other such units. 
It is described very differently by different philosophers, and the 
theory of the relation varies accordingly. To some the unit is 
sensation, pleasure, or interest; and they must then account for 
the combination of such elements into a totality. Others begin 
with the absolute good; and they have to show how the many par- 
tial goods are included in it as parts, or determine how far relative 
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goods fall short of it, how nearly they approximate it. We must 
try to discover the interpretation for the correlatives, one and many, 
which best expresses the nature of moral experience. 

The value situation, I suggest, is the one. It includes ourselves, 
and so all our desires, satisfactions, habits, ideas. But it is not an 
aggregate of such factors, either in ourselves or in any number of 
persons. Apart from the fact that the desires, ideas, and other 
similar elements have objects, an aggregate is a finished, static fact, 
with no direction, movement, or potentialities; but value involves 
all these. What makes the situation a value unit? 

Life is continuous; the vital processes go on without interrup- 
tion. But on the level of moral action it is also broken up into 
units which are defined by the value problem on the one hand, and 
the energies of the agent or agents who deal with it on the other. 
The problem determines the limits of the situation by initiating 
action at the outset, and closing it at the end, with the enactment 
of the solution or conclusion of effort. On the other hand, the 
rhythm of the natural forces of life in the agent determines the 
scope of the single, sustained act of which he is capable in dealing 
with it. A single act is a total effort on the part of the agent, and 
_ it is followed by withdrawal and rest, after which the individual 
organizes his forces to deal with another, though perhaps clenaly 
related, problem, and so on. 

How far can the concept be significantly extended? The use of 
a word does not always indicate the presence of an idea. The orig- 
inal denotation of the term ‘‘situation’’ was probably biological; 
it referred to the organism in its adaptive relation to the immedi- 
ate environment. Then the term was modified and extended to 
describe the specific setting of thinking as an activity of the whole 
individual ; it became a category of experimental logic. It is here 
asserted that the situation is the key to the understanding of value. 
But how far can we go? Does it mean anything definite, for 
example, to speak of the political situation at a stated time and 
place, or, more generally, of a social situation? I do not think 
that definite limits can be set to the application of the term, be- 
cause the scope of the situation is always conditioned by the range 
of action of the valuers in it—quite aside from the nature of the 
problem involved—and people differ with respect to the range of 
circumstances they can span in action. This very fact, however, 
supplies a rough definition that can serve as a guide in inquiry: 
there must be one problem which engages the energies of all the 
individuals who participate in the situation. They may not all 
deal with it in the same way, and there may be conflict between 
them ; but so long as all are engaged on the same problem, they be- 
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long to a single situation, otherwise not. It may be difficult to 
determine when this is the case, for what men say and think they 
are doing is often rather different from what they are doing in 
fact. Two parties to a controversy may say they want to find the 
just solution for their difference, when in fact each is convinced in 
advance that he is right and there is no problem at all. The mem- 
bers of an educational institution may say they want to raise the 
educational standards, when in fact one is interested in research, 
another in personal advancement, a third in teaching, a fourth in 
security. But sometimes people do see the same problem, and 
when they do they belong to the same situation. It follows that 
a situation can not be defined in spatial terms, although it is al- 
ways conditioned more or less by spatial and other physical fac- 
tors. But it is not the fact that individuals live in the same town, 
or work in the same building, that unifies them in action. 

The situation includes only the individuals who directly partici- 
pate in it. An individual situation is one in which a single agent 
is engaged on a problem; and a social situation is one in which two 
or more agents are engaged on the same problem. However, refer- 
erence to others is of course not excluded. When one person acts 
alone, his action may very well concern others, though they are not 
present. The artist may work alone, but he may at the same time 
work for others; and the parent works for his children when he is 
not with them. 

Assuming that the situation can be defined, there remains for 
consideration the relation between successive situations, for while 
an act is a unit, life is not simply a sequence of disconnected, uni- 
tary acts. The solution of one problem often contains the seeds 
of another. Our actions contain implications and consequences, 
and the circumstances contain potentialities, which we only grad- 
ually come to see as we move ahead into the future. So there is 
a continuity and development in the content of value situations, 
even though they themselves are discrete. A complete description 
of the relations would have to include the identities and differences, 
similarities and dissimilarities, of purposes, feelings, and environ- 
mental factors, between the occasions in question. But without 
considering these, four general relations between the value aspects 
of situations may be distinguished. There may be a progressive 
realization of some specific value, over a period of time, as in the 
case of education, the development of a community, or the growth 
of family life. On the other hand, there may be a gradual decline 
of similar values. Thirdly, there may be repetition of the same 
value, both in the sense that it may be continuously sustained from 
one act and situation to the next, and in the sense that it may be 
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reénacted from time to time, as when a poem or piece of music is 
repeated, or the members of a group engage in the performance of i 
a traditional ceremony, Finally, there is sheer difference or other- 
ness in values—the element of novelty in experience. 

Situations involve several or all of these at once. There is 
growth in one respect, decline in another. The present contains 
values simply different from any in the past, yet it is never simply 
different and contains repetitions. In view of the presence of 
these various components, it is difficult to estimate the general drift, ; 
if any, of experience. We can, of course, often see that there is P 
growth or decline with respect to certain historical values over a 
period of time, in our own experience. The difficulty here, however, 
is that we are often not certain how far these values have ceased 
to be appropriate to the time, so that what not long ago would have 
been growth is now decline instead. And when we attempt to 
evaluate the compounding of the different changes in value, the 
problem becomes extremely complex. 

There are, however, two respects in which we can speak of 
growth of values, with confidence that our words have a definite 
meaning. One is with reference to the removal of basic evils, the 
other in relation to the increase of universal goods. There may be 
advance in the removal of disease, injustice, or insecurity; and 
there may be growth of liberty and justice. Such values and 
disvalues are universal, because they are rooted in the nature 
of action itself, not merely of its changing historical forms, al- 
though they too take on forms which vary historically, so that it 
is sometimes difficult to recognize even them. So far as there is 
positive growth, the relation between situations is that of progres- 
sively greater participation in the same value. Each is first of all, 
or tries to be, complete and an end in itself. One is not the means 
to another except so far as the removal of evil is a means to—or 
better, a condition of—the attainment of good. But in addition 





; to being an end in itself, a situation may be a stage in the reali- 
y zation of a value, of which an earlier or later situation is another 
‘ stage. This is what growth means, that the present is an advance 
t in the realization of some goal, which is also partly realized in other 
is presents. Here situations are related to one another through their 
e direct relation to a value that is ingredient in all of them. Yet 
se one is not a means to the other, nor is one a part of another. 

th But even growth is to be understood from the standpoint of 
ne the present, primarily. It involves reference to both past and 
ne future, as does all purposive action. We act toward the future in 
“* terms of habits built up in the past; we apply to present problems 
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and future expectations concepts gained from past experience. 
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Moreover, the implications and purposes of our actions may stretch 
ahead indefinitely into future time. Nevertheless, our distant 
aims enter into what we do only so far as they have a bearing on 
the matter in hand, although if they are significant they always do 
have some bearing. Long-range goals are represented in and in- 
fluence what men do in the present. The scientist works for years 
on one piece of research; the statesman spends a lifetime on the 
execution of his plan. But these goals are to be found in each 
present act as it is enacted. This experiment helps to uncover the 
truth about nature; this piece of legislation carries society a small 
step forward. So it is always. This battle helps win the war; the 
meaning of that thinker throws a little light on the problem. 

Our actions are always directed at a limited set of circumstances, 
apart from which the distant goals remain vague and ineffectual. 
And the future reference of present action does not make the pres- 
ent a means to the future; on the contrary, it makes the present 
more an end in itself than it otherwise could be. The final issue 
is, what are we to do now, and the answer to that question de- 
termines what the value of the present will be. 

Otis LEE 


VASSAR COLLEGE 





BOOK REVIEW 


New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism. A Study m Seman- 
tics and Evaluation. Brernarp C. Heyt. New Haven: Pub- 
lished for Wellesley College by Yale University Press. 1943. 
xii + 172 pp. $2.50. 


In the first part of his brief volume Mr. Hey] seeks ‘‘to show in 
what ways and to what degree linguistic confusion is responsible 
for the inadequacy of contemporary art criticism and esthetics.’’ 
In the second part he outlines a theory of esthetic value. 

Particular emphasis is given to the vagueness and flexibility of 
current terms, and to the need of fixing their meaning by volitional 
definitions. Common usage establishes no unique meaning for a 


‘term, but only rough boundaries between which its meaning will 


usually fall. A writer who wishes greater precision, then, must 
do more than explain what a term commonly means; he must stipu- 
late what it shall mean, for his special purposes. And he must 
realize that other definitions may be convenient, for purposes other 
than his. Many writers on esthetics, Heyl urges, are insensitive to 
these matters. In their efforts to tell us what art, form, style, and 
so on, really are, they fail to distinguish volitional definitions from 
observations about common usage; and, more seriously, they make 
the error of confusing definitions with empirical propositions about 
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some supposedly unique referent of the terms. Hence they either 
create pseudo-problems or conceal genuine problems in verbiage. 
Illustrations of these confusions are drawn from a number of con- 
temporary writers, including Croce, Collingwood, and Stace. 

The ambiguities of ‘‘art’’ and ‘‘beauty’’ are given detailed 
treatment, and a full chapter is devoted to the term ‘‘artistic 
truth.’’ There are unquestionably a number of senses, Heyl ob- 
serves, in which a work of art can be called ‘‘true’’; for common 
usage allows the term much freedom. But for most of these senses 
other terms are available (such as ‘‘sincere,’’ ‘‘genuine,’’ ‘‘con- 
vineing’’) which would prove less misleading; and when no other 
term is readily available (as when a line of poetry is said to be 
true, in the ordinary scientific sense), then truth is only of periph- 
eral interest to esthetics. We should have been spared much 
controversy on this topic, Heyl concludes, if it had been handled 
with semantic responsibility. 

The chapters on esthetic value reject the view that ‘‘value has 


ontological subsistence . . . independent of any human relation- 
ship’’; and they likewise deny that ‘‘evaluation [is] . . . solely a 


matter of individual preferences.’’ A mediating view is advocated, 
according to which there are certain standards of value, arising 
from ‘‘crude and untrained experience, hasty intuitions, and cul- 
tural ignorance,’’ which are categorically bad ; and there are others 
which are categorically good. But the good standards, forming a 
varied class, are not always in accord; and in choosing from among 
them one encounters an inescapable relativism. Critics who disa- 
gree must make their standards articulate, and show that they 
are good; but any further argument can be concerned only with 
whether the standards are correctly applied to the concrete case in 
question. There can be no intelligent debate about which of two 
good standards is better. 

The book is always interesting and provocative; but an-enthusi- 
astic appraisal of it must be subject to certain qualifications. Writ- 
ing as a historian of the spatial arts, whose interests in semantics 
and the theory of value has been stimulated by his immediate pro- 
fessional needs, Hey] is not always sensitive to the full scope of his 
problems. Philosophical readers may find some of his observations 
disappointingly elementary. Although the study is commendably 
attentive to Richards’ conception of the ‘‘resoursefulness’’ of words, 
and to current abuses of Carnap’s ‘‘quasi-syntactical idiom,’’ it is 
content to leave more difficult topics virtually unexplored. One 
would have welcomed, for instance, a study of some of the 
more specific esthetic terms (‘‘open figure,’’ ‘‘balance,’’ ‘‘spatial 
rhythm,’’ and so on) and of the characteristic difficulties of giving 
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them clear, inter-subjectively intelligible senses. And one would 
have welcomed a discussion of emotive usage that was related more 
explicitly to descriptive usage; for although Heyl] does not wish to 
disassociate these aspects of language, he gives them separate treat- 
ment, and in a way that slights many questions about their inter- 
play. 

The theory of value, though marked by good common sense, is in 
need of a more rigorous presentation. For those predisposed to 
accept it, it may provide too little that is novel; and for others it 
may fail to be convincing. There would have been a gain, perhaps, 
had the study of semantics, emphasized in the first part of the 
volume, been more systematically extended to the second part. One 
would feel happier, in discussing the value of standards, to have 
the sense of both ‘‘value’’ and ‘‘standard’’ made fully explicit, 
and compared with alternative senses. 

Yet these insufficiencies do not deprive the book of its impor- 
tance. Writing with an intimate knowledge of the arts, Heyl sup- 
ports his conclusions with well chosen examples; one never has the 
sensation of losing touch with practical problems. His tone is 
agreeably circumspect. Although he singles out many problems 
of a verbal character, he is careful to keep in mind the many other 
problems—psychological, historical, interpretative, and evaluative 
—with which a critic or theorist must always contend. There is 
little or none of that rhapsodic enthusiam for semantics, which dis- 
credits its claims by exaggerating them. It is fortunate that his 
emphasis is on the spatial arts. The work of Richards and his 
followers has given semantic studies an accepted place in esthetics, 
but with emphasis on the criticism of literature. Heyl’s work may 
help to transfer these studies to the criticism of the spatial arts, 
where a more precise and cautious use of terms is equally requisite. 

Within the modest limits of its aims, the volume makes a val- 
uable contribution to esthetic theory. 


C. L. STEVENSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


The Decline of Inberalism as an Ideology: With Particular Refer- 
ence to German Politico-Legal Thought. JoHN H. HALLOWELL. 
(University of California Publications in Political Science, Vol. 
1, No. 1) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. xiv-+146 pp. $1.50. 


This book traces the decline of liberal legal theory in Germany. 
It starts with a definition of ‘‘integral liberalism,’’ which, the 
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author claims, is the only sound foundation for equality and free- 
dom. German legal theory at the end of the eighteenth century 
had such a basis, but it gradually deteriorated to a point where 
some German ‘‘liberals’’ could accept National Socialism. The 
book is an attempt to show how this came about. 

True liberalism is based on ‘‘natural law,’’ a system of truths 
and values that transcend individual wills and interests, discover- 
able by reason. Natural law is the force that binds the world of 
fact with the realm of principles and norms. Under the influence 
of positivism and pragmatism, natural law was eventually rejected. 
Fact and norm were sundered. The Neo-Hegelians made fact ab- 
solute and identified law with power. The Neo-Kantians made 
norms absolute and developed purely formal theories. The result 
was decadent liberalism. Robbed of its content, overwhelmed by 
the state, individual freedom, while technically assured, was for- 
gotten in practice. The way was open for making the state absolute. 

Here once again we find positivism and pragmatism made the 
villians in the drama of the downfall of liberalism. A more thor- 
ough analysis would have included an investigation of the causes, 
social, intellectual, and psychological,-for the rise of these modern 
epistemological theories. The causes which produced these the- 
ories were the same ones that produced the decline of liberalism. 
Furthermore, the author gives the impression, by omission, that 
Neo-Hegelianism or Neo-Kantianism is the inevitable outcome of 
the denial of the validity of natural law. No indication is given 
of the recent formulations, by the legal realists, of theories of 
justice and individual rights on the basis of a pragmatic approach 
to legal concepts. Finally, German jurisprudence is a poor choice 
for a case study, because there is considerable doubt as to whether 
liberal theory, strictly speaking, ever had a firm foundation there. 
Henry M. Maaip 


Fort Logan, CoLoRADO 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Fike, Linus R.: No Nation Alone. A Plan for Organized Peace. 
New York: The Philosophical Library. 1943. 96- pp. 

Runes, Dagobert D., editor: The American Way. Selections 
from the Public Addresses and Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
New York: The Philosophical Library. 1944. 71 pp. 

We print below a list of selected articles from the following pub- 
lications : 

THe Kenyon Review. Spring, 1944. Renaissance and Ren- 
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ascences: Erwin Panofsky. Artists, Soldiers, Positivists: J. C. 
Ransom. 

Tue Union Review. Vol. V, No.1. On Being ‘‘Realistic’’: J. 
E. Smith. Providence and Natural Law: Virgil Allard. 

PsycHouoaicaL Review. Vol. 51, No. 2. Violence between Na- 
tions: Deeper Sources; the Way of Liberation: G. M. Stratton. 
The Analysis of Verbal Behavior: J. B. Carroll. Social Interaction 
and Collective Behavior: Mapheus Smith. 

THE HarvarD THEOLOGICAL Review. Volume XXXVII, Nun- 
ber 1. Some Remarks on the Evasion of the Usury Laws in the 
Middle Ages: J. J. Rabinowitz. 

THe Hissert JOURNAL. Vol. XLII, No. 3. The Natural and 
the Supernatural: Rev. Father Edward Quinn. Austrian Ideol- 
ogies: Robert Eisler. Telephathy in the Light of Whitehead’s 
Philosophy: S. E. Hooper. The Moral Problem of Exile: Erich 
Meissner. 

THoucHt. Volume XIX, Number 73. Intellectual Life in 
Contemporary Spain: J. M. Espinosa. Maritain’s Conception of 
Integral Humanism: L. J. A. Mercier. Cosmogony and Knowledge. 
The Dilemma of Composite Essences: A. C. Pegis. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLogy. Vol. 34, No. 2. Ef- 
fect of Non-Rational Factors on Inductive Reasoning: J. B. Morgan. 














